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down-stairs rooms may be handled by larger groups. The house 
committee should without doubt have at least veto power over 
furnishings. I am always glad to see a house with a dining 
room which is large enough to include a few outsiders. 

The success of such a house from the University point of 
view as well as from that of its builders is to my mind its 
close cooperation with University and Student Government rules. 
First, because all disagreeable requirements may then be blamed 
upon the University Committee, in this way reducing to a 
minimum the disciplinary functions of the church and at the 
same time preventing students from feeling that special favor- 
ites within the church are granted special favors. One of the 
points which must be watched, it seems to me, is this feeling 
of favoritism. A church dormitory must not draw the lines 
closer around its own sect and therefore can not be run exclu- 
sively for one denomination. It has been suggested that if all 
the churches were willing to combine and build a quadrangle, 
of dormitories, all criticism of denominationalism would be 
avoided. I dread, personally, to think of all the red tape this 
avoided. I dread, personally, to think of all the red tape in 
which this would involve the Church Boards, etc., but I believe 
that each church could build its own student house, which 
might be opened to members of its own denomination until say 
September first, at which time other students would be ad- 
mitted to any vacancies then existing. This is the principle 
maintained by St. Hilda's Hall at Ohio State University, with 
the result that although the Hall is recognized as being Epis- 
copalian, and giving preference to Episcopal girls, there are 
practically always some others in residence in the house. 

The paper is not presented as a final word on the subject 
but merely as an introduction presenting some of the points 
open for discussion. 



PLANS, PURPOSES, ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF A 
SECRETARY FOR WOMEN 

Mary Eliza Clark, Presbyterian Board, U. S. A. 
One hot day last summer, a lady was walking up a moun- 
tain side in Kentucky; her guide-companion was a small boy 
of the Turner tribe, made famous in the Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come. They stopped to rest, and as she fanned and 
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panted, she said, "We're almost there, aren't we?", and the 
reply was, "Lor', miss, we're only a scrap o' the way up the 
first bench and we got five benches to go." In relating the col- 
lege student to the church we have still perhaps a good many 
"benches to go," but the climb is upward, and not without 
adventure. 

Those who doubtless cover most ground on this climb are 
the student pastors and other church workers who can stay with 
the job and see it through; to these, any headquarters depart- 
ment of students work considers itself assistant. 

The Presbyterian department of work among women stu- 
dents has been organized eight years. It works under the 
Woman's Boards of Home and Foreign Missions and has three 
secretaries ; its territory includes all the United States. During 
last year, 112 colleges were visited and about 500 girls definitely 
interviewed. For some reason, the average of interviews is 
much higher this year, and one hazards a guess that the col- 
leges are a bit more "settled," — perhaps — ^like prices — reverting 
to the pre-war status; at any rate, there is a steadier interest 
in the sort of work that antedates, parallels, and outlasts the 
war. 

Back of the details of college visits, — involving as they do, 
tea-parties and train schedules and tete-a-tetes, — is always the 
main idea of relating the college girl and the church. Sometimes 
one finds the college girl surprised that the church is doing 
real work, and is reminded of the ladies who wandered into a 
very much occupied student's room in an older building at 
Oxford, and murmured as they made a hasty exit, "We didn't 
know these ruins were inhabited." 

The appeal of the church to the college girl is no longer 
that of a sacrifice; this vigorous creature of long stride, red 
tam, and tennis shoes, is not longing for pale emaciation and a 
halo, but rather, in Stanley's words, she "relishes a task for 
its bigness, and greets hard labor with fierce joy." "Oh, to be 
nothing, nothing," with its accompanying "broken and empty 
vessel" make no appeal to her, for she realizes that the Master 
has no more use for broken pottery than anyone else, and that 
the vessel as perfect in structure as may be, and full to overflow- 
ing, is the Master's great need just now. 

It is very necessary to present the work of the church con- 
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cretely to the college girl, for concreteness is her demand in 
all lines. Perhaps, to use Mr. Posdick's figure, her mind has 
"grown stagnant like a dammed stream, and must be set running 
to some useful purpose, — ^if only to turn mill-wheels, — ^trusting 
that activity will bring it cleansing in due time." The mill- 
wheel may be a Sunday School class or a Daily Vacation Bible 
School or a summer's work in a mountain community, — no 
matter, if only the stagnation be overcome. 

However, concreteness is not the whole story. Doubtless 
all of us who work with students hear often from outsiders the 
sweeping statement that "college students have no real re- 
ligion," they are "interested in social service but are not 
spiritual." There may not be a great deal of talk in the col- 
leges about socalled spiritual things, but we can not help being 
sensitive to a real spiritual hunger. In a large woman's college, 
there is held every year a week of prayer, when some minister 
speaks every afternoon at five, and meets the girls for con- 
ferences at other times of the day. These meetings are not 
"boomed" or "boosted". Information of them is gotten to 
every girl on individual cards, and a notice is posted every 
day giving the day's subject. I quote a typical list of sub- 
jects : 

The Present-day God — does he care? 

The Present-day Christ — will his principles work? 

Present-day Prayer — what does it do ? 

The Present-day Church — ^why maintain it ? 

The Present-day Christian — ^why be one? 

More than two-thirds of the college attend this series, show- 
ing certainly a desire to search out something of that "central 
peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation. ' ' 

Perhaps meetings of this sort in a beautiful chapel, with 
organ music by a master, and a twenty-minute talk by a 
"crowned head" among clergymen, seems far removed from the 
typical church service, which the college student finds at home; 
but if she can but take the college-fetish of cooperation into 
her home community, she will find that the efforts of united 
Christians — no matter how different their tastes or backgrounds, 
— are needed to mend the world. "Twigs that snap out of the 
camp-fire lose their flame and fall, charred sticks; but put 
them back and they will burn again, for fire springs from fel- 
lowship." 
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The responsibility then, of any department of student work, 
must be much broader than recruiting or job-filling. The inter- 
pretation of the church to the student is its big task, and the 
filling of places in the churches' ranks of workers should be 
the natural outcome of the right interpretation. It will be seen 
at once that the establishment of personal relations is the founda- 
tion alike of the work of the local pastor and the field secretary ; 
both doubtless feel, as did Dr. Kelman when he insisted upon 
parish visiting, and gave for his reason, "I can't preach to 
strangers. ' ' 

Once arrived on a campus, one finds that the subject matter 
of interviews depends largely on the way one has been intro- 
duced in the university. A secretary felt quite like a gypsy 
fortune-teller last year, when she discovered doors and gate- 
posts of a college flaming with orange-colored posters that 
screamed at the passers-by: "After college, — what? Ask Miss 
Clark in the students' parlor between two and three!" Ques- 
tions come forth on every subject, from the wisdom of a Protes- 
tant girl marrying a Catholic man, to "bright ideas for enter- 
taining" a Christian Endeavor Society! But on the way one 
encounters such questions as these : Would it be well for me to 
start a Christian Sunday School in our rural community, where 
the only religious influence so far is Mormon? How can the 
church deal with young people in a community where dancing 
is the only recreation? Is there any hope of foreign mis- 
sionaries' children some time being able to get their education 
without being separated half-a-world from their parents? My 
church is not in sympathy with social service; what can I do 
about it? The most pious girl in this college cheats in exams 
— what good does religion do hert Can I teach chemistry in 
the Philippines ? Do I have to accept all the beliefs of my pas- 
tor before I can work in the church? If the church has such 
a big work to do, why does it seem so largely to attract weak- 
lings ? 

The greatest number of inquiries are, at least in the be- 
ginning of an interview, about jobs, either summer or per- 
manent. The student department aims to be a source of supply, 
at least for suggestions to the various boards, when vacancies 
are to be filled. On the foreign side, there is frequent discus- 
sion of graduate training, and suitability to certain work or 
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country. On the home side, there is great interest in the sum- 
mer work among the migrant groups, started interdenomina- 
tionally last summer, and we hope to have many girls help 
with this next season. There are constant questions also about 
summer work in city settlements and home-mission communi- 
ties. Girls frequently ask about the work of pastor's assistant, 
and the student department wishes this branch of church work 
were more standardized. There would be great possibilities for 
work along this line, if there were some central place where 
the requests of pastors for assistants, and suggestions from the 
student department of applicants, might make connections. 

One's denominational label by no means restricts variety 
in interviews. One afternoon's harvest in a university this fall 
yielded a Congregationalist, three Methodists, a Baptist, a Lu- 
theran, a Christian, three Presbyterians, and a Roman Catholic. 
At the end of each trip, names and information are sent to 
the student secretaries of the respective denominations and our 
own department in turn receives the names of Presbyterian girls 
interviewed by other secretaries. 

Interviews, however, are but a part of the student secre- 
taries' experience — frequently they speak at Young Women's 
Christian Association meetings, Sunday School classes of college 
girls, young people's societies, chapel services, women's mis- 
sionaries societies — and among totally unexpected events might 
be listed speaking at a luncheon of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and preaching a children's sermon! 

Perhaps we all have met the old lady who was constantly 
in a flutter about her three pairs of glasses. "I have got my 
furoffs," she would say, "and my nigh-tos is in the bureau- 
drawer, but I can't nowhere find my mejums." It is our effort 
to keep all three pairs of the college students' glasses polished 
and ready for use. 

It is a comforting thought when we attempt to compute 
results, that the "Kingdom cometh not by statistics," for it is 
difiScult to know results of work of this sort, and since so much 
of it is the setting of balls to rolling, one must cultivate the 
spirit of Huxley — "indifference as to whether the work is mine 
or not, so long as it is done." However, places are being 
filled on home and foreign field by "our children," and a goodly 
number of the girls taking the course in religious-social work 
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at Columbia have heard of it through the student department. 
Since September two colleges of our denomination have, upon 
our suggestion, systematized their giving, and each assumed the 
entire support of an alumna in foreign mission work. Efforts 
to establish the Woman's College of Tokyo as a regular foreign 
object in Presbyterian colleges, resulted last year in gifts 
amounting to $2,000. We are ever on the scent of scholarships 
for foreign girls; just now we are concerned about seeing an 
Armenian and a Chinese girl through medical school. Requests 
for advice, inquiries about positions, demands for information 
are legion, and there is every morning interesting variety in the 
post-marks of our office mail. 

A national student department justifies its existence only 
as it helps local workers to meet the needs of students. There- 
fore the student department is always eager for suggestions of 
any sort. No two colleges are alike, so it has no set program, 
and is anxious to fill the need deemed greatest by the university 
pastor or whoever represents local work. It dares not make 
sweeping generalizations about student affairs, for its opinion 
must constantly be changed, and there is danger of finding 
applicable the statement of Josh Billings: "It's better not to 
know so much, than to know so much that ain't true." 

Perhaps, at various times, it is our common fear that we 
shall be the victims of "easiness of desire" in our work with 
students; but it is doubtless our common experience to be sur- 
prised into the strengthening of our little faith; faith, which 
as President McCracken says, must be "not of the past, but of 
the living present; not of the completed thought of the ages, 
but of the process of the great to-be;" a faith that the college 
student cares immensely what happens to mankind, and if we 
but voice the challenge clearly, will do his (and her) part in 
making the church a vital force in the world. 



